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More Than 100,000 Sq. Ft. of Exposed 
Flexicore Used in this High School 





Thornton Fractional Township High School South, Lansing, Ill. 
Architects—Consoer & Morgan, Chicago 


Exterior views showing the use of 
exposed Flexicore for canopies. 


Yes, more than 100,000 sq. ft. of exposed Flexicore ceiling, caulked 
and painted, was used in the classroom areas with a suspended acous- 
tical ceiling in the corridors. Flexicore has met the requirements of the 
architect—What were these requirements? 


First, a need for quick construction through the cold-weather months, 
enabling the building to be enclosed for winter construction. 

Second, a long overhang to provide light control in the classrooms, 
also simplify construction. 

Third, a method for providing lateral bracing in the 2-story building 
without the use of costly and obstructing steel beams. 

Fourth, a floor and finished ceiling in one unit. 


Fifth, a fire-proof floor and roof construction. 
Sixth, low maintenance. 


Seventh, long span with minimum depth. 


and, oh yes, low cost—the entire building, including an AAU 
regulation swimming pool and 950-seat auditorium, was 
constructed for an actual $13.77 per square foot. 


Calumet pemertcau-lWarietta 
FLEXICORE CORP. COMPANY 


BOX 539 


EAST CHICAGO, INDIA Concrete Products Division 
leiden - 9301 GRAND AVENUE 


FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOIS 
East Chicago: EXport 8-6940 Phone Gladstone 1-1610 
Gary: TUrner 6-9210 


NAtional 5-7535 
Chicago: ESsex 5-8011 = 




















Buckley Hills features split-level ranch homes like these. 
There are over 150, all of them Telephone Planned Homes. 





a 


Concealed wiring and convenient outlets for 
Homes handy plug-in phones are ‘built-in’ features 
home buyers like. They realize quickly that 
additional telephone outlets allow them to 


are easier rearrange their phones along with furniture. 


Long-range telephone needs are provided for. 
t | And when buyers are already interested, it 
O Se makes your selling job that much easier. 
en This new selling feature is inexpensive if 
you have it installed while you’re building. 
Call us in during your planning stages, and 
we'll help you include Telephone Planning in 
your blueprints. In Chicago, call 727-3351. 


Outside Chicago, call your Bell Telephone 
business office. 


ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE 
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Sales Director Thomas Near- 
garder and home buyers dis- 
cussing his new Buckley Hills 
homes. One of the features is 
a kitchen phone that comes 
with the house. 
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Standard detailing ... or custom designing 


Actual job experience In the field of custom design, 
with custom metal curtain MICHAELS has been giving architects 
wall was the basis for detailed engineering assistance for 
MICHAELS’ new “Curtain years. In fact, to date, MICHAELS has 
Wall Index”. Here, in one designed and fabricated over a million 
convenient reference, are sq. ft. of metal curtain wall. 
scaled details for nine standard alumi- Perhaps this vast experi- VIs 
num and stainless steel systems with ence can be of help to you 
variable components, standard door on your next project. Write 
and vertically pivoted windows. for your Index today. 
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THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CoO., P. O. BOX 668, COVINGTON, KY. 











COVER ... As an ‘up and coming’ young 
architect our cover artist, Adrian Lozano, 
firmly believes the slogan that “Progress 
Is Our Most Important Product,” but he 
takes time this month to emphasize that 
for some people ‘Progress’ is something 
that need not be taken in whole. It can 
be taken in part or even ignored. 


Inland Architect carries news and 
articles on inland-area building and 
planning, with the participating co- 
operation of the following Chapters 
and affiliate groups of the American 
Institute of Architects. 


Chicago Chapter 

Central Illinois Chapter 
Southern Illinois Chapter 
Northern Illinois Chapter 
Architects’ Association of Illinois 
Student Chapters, AIA 
University of Illinois Navy Pier 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
University of Illinois Urbana 
Editor 

D. C. WHITEHEAD, AIA 

Advisory Editor 

Richard M. Bennett, FAIA 
Managing Editor 

ELLIS MURPHY 


Editorial Staff 
Non-Chicago Contact 

T. W. Claridge, AIA 
Historic Buildings 

E. A. Campbell, AIA 
Special Issues 

A. L. Dean, AIA 
Program, Public Relations 
M. D. Dubin, AIA 
Architect in Practice 
Louis Fideler, Jr., AIA 
Art Editor—WAL news 
Hans Friedman, AIA 
Membership 

G. C. Hjort, AIA 

Letters 

Louis Jacobs 

Office Practice 

R. Keppner 

Office Profiles 

Harry Weese 

Chicago Chapter Comment 
R. Rea Esgar, AIA 
Central Illinois Comment 
E. L. Verkler, AIA 


Board of Directors 
Chicago Chapter, AIA 
OFFICERS 

President 

William J. Bachman, AIA 
First Vice President 

R. Rea Esgar, AIA 

Second Vice President 

Jack D. Train, AIA 
Secretary 

John D. Randall, AIA 
Treasurer 

Paul D. McCurry, AIA 
DIRECTORS 

Richard M. Bennett, FAIA 
Carl A. Metz, AIA 
Matthew L. Rockwell, AIA 
Kenneth A. McGrew, AIA 
Lee C. Mielke, AIA 
Herbert Sobel, AIA 


The opinions expressed in articles appear- 
ing in Inland Architect are not the official 
opinions of the Chicago Chapter, AIA, or 
its Board of Directors. 
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Judustry 
Responsibility 


For responsible, efficient, at- 
tractive lathing and plastering 
to meet your specifications call 
on any of these well-known 
firms. 


J. C. Anderson, Inc. 

Jim Belsan Plastering Co. 

J. J. Brown Co., Inc. 

Bullivant Plastering Co. 
Burson Brothers, Inc. 

Dewey & Whalen, Inc. 
DiMaria Plastering 

Wm. A. Duguid Co. 

Goss & Guise 

Herron Plastering Co. 

George W. Humphrey Company Inc 
Johnson Plastering Co. 
Kjellberg Plastering Co. 

M. Lamarche & Co. 

Frank Marotto 

McGinty Plastering Co. 

Frank A. McGurn, Inc. 
MeNulty Bros. Company 
O'Connor Plastering Co. 
Roscoe E. Olson 

Plastercraft, Inc. 

Reed Plastering Co. 

Victor J. Schmidt 

Smithson Plastering Co. 

Stout Plastering Company 

Tri County Plastering Company 
Valenti Plastering Co. 

Oscar H. Wilke Plastering Co. 
E. H. Wolatz 

Zander Reum Co. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
Wilson Lathing Company 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Wn. Balhatchet 
L. J. Bullivant 
Otto Jacobsen 
John Watt 


EMPLOYING 
PLASTERERS 
ASSOCIATION 
OF CHICAGO 

228 NORTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
CENTRAL 6-2739 











MEETINGS 


New McCormick Hall 
Locale And Subject 
Of December Meeting 


The December meeting of the 
Chicago Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects will 
be held December 6th, 1960, at 
McCormick Place, 23rd St. and 
the Lake Shore, at 5:30 p.m. 

The dinner meeting, preceded 
by a cocktail hour, will feature 
guest speakers who have had a 
working relationship with Chi- 
cago’s new Exposition Center. 

After the meeting there will 


be a conducted tour through the 
structure so that Chapter mem- 
bers and their guests may see 
first hand Chicago’s newest civic 
addition. 

The 34 million dollar structure, 
whose Chief Architect is Alfred 
Shaw, AIA, of Shaw, Metz and 
Associates, opens this month 
with 300,000 square feet of ex- 
hibition area on the upper floor 
and an auditorium, restaurant, 
cafeteria and meeting rooms on 
the first floor. 

The AIA meeting will be one 
of the first meetings held in the 
Center, and we will be one of the 
first groups to get first-hand in- 
formation on this mammoth hall. 
Come see — be in on the know! 


The Chicago Chapter December Meeting will be held in McCormick Hall, Chicago’s 


New Exposition Center. 


BRI Conference 


“Structural Foams” will be one 
of the four major subjects to be 
discussed at the Building Re- 
search Institute’s 1960 Fall Con- 
ferences at the Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C., November 
15-17. The meeting on “Struc- 
tural Foams” will be held on the 
first day of the 3-day gathering. 

The conference will be di- 
vided into two sections, one to 
examine uses of foamed inor- 
ganic materials such as _ glass, 
concrete and metals, and one to 
discuss organic foams, including 
the polyurethanes and polysty- 
renes. The conference will be 
under the chairmanship of 
Thomas E. Werkema, Industrial 
Research Analyst for the Dow 
Chemical Company (Midland, 
Michigan). 


Another one of the four major 
topics to be discussed will be 
“Fasteners for Industrial Curtain 
Walls.” Instances of failure of 
curtain walls due to improper 
use of fastening devices, coupled 
with the wide variety of fasten- 
ing devices currently on the mar- 
ket have pin-pointed the need 
for some expert analysis of this 
subject. 


IBIA Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting of the 
Illinois Building Industry Alli- 
ance will be held Friday, No- 
vember 18th, in the Builder’s 
Building in Chicago. Committee 
reports, discussion of new mem- 
berships and election of officers 
will be prominent on the agenda, 
according to Frank Beinhauer, 
Decatur, President of the Alli- 
ance. 


CHICAGO CHAPTER A.I.A. 





William H. Scheick, AIA, 
New Institute Director 


William H. Scheick, AIA, vice 
president of the Timber Engi- 
neering Co., and former execu- 
tive director of the Building 
Research Institute, National 
Academy of Sciences has been 


Edmund R. Purves, FAIA, (right) 
Executive Director of The American 
Institute of Architects, congratulates 
his successor, William E. Scheick, 
AIA, in a meeting at Institute head- 
quarters in which the latter was in- 
troduced to the AIA staff. 


named to succeed Edmund R. 
Purves, FAIA, as Executive Di- 
rector of the American Institute 
of Architects. Mr. Purves, who 
has served the institute as execu- 
tive director since 1949, has re- 
signed as of December 31st. 

AIA President Philip Will, Jr., 
FAIA, announced that, notwith- 
standing the resignation, “the 
Board has prevailed upon Mr. 
Purves to accept a new contract 
for 1961 in which he will bear 
the title of Consulting Director 
and discharge an assignment 
which needs his demonstrated 
leadership, wisdom, and great 
prestige.” 

During 1961, Mr. Will dis- 
closed, Mr. Purves has agreed to 
advise the new Executive Direc- 
tor on a continuing basis, to tour 
AIA regions to strengthen com- 
munication between the Octa- 
gon headquarters and the pro- 
fession in the field, and to 
represent the Institute abroad in 
international professional con- 
ferences, “an area of professional 
participation in which we have 
been embarrassingly weak.” 

“Accordingly,” he said, “we 
are in a doubly fortunate posi- 
tion. We not only find ourselves 
able to retain the services of 
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Edmund Purves, but we have a 
bright new star in William 
Scheick. We had despaired of 
finding a successor of compara- 
ble stature to the present Execu- 
tive Director. We are happy to 
say that we now have one.” 
William H. Scheick was born 
Sept. 18, 1905, in Uniontown, Pa. 
He was awarded the degree of 
Bachelor of Architecture from 
Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy in 1928, winning the AIA 
School Medal upon graduation. 
He took the degree of Master of 
Science in Architecture in 1937 





from the University of Illinois. 

Mr. Scheick served as Director 
of the Small Homes Council and 
Professor of Architecture for the 
University of Illinois from 1944 
to 1949. In 1949, he became the 
first Executive Director of the 
Building Research Advisory 
Board of the National Academy 
of Sciences. In 1951, he became 
the first Executive Director of 
the Building Research Institute 
when it was formed as a mem- 
bership society for research- 
minded organizations and indi- 
viduals of the building industry. 











DOUBLE AUTOCLAVE CAPACITY 


BROADVIEW 





To double the capacity of IB’s Broadview Plant, two new autoclaves are being installed to meet 


your steadily-increasing d: ds for g 





high pressure, steam-cured block. Superior perform- 


ance of IB “preshrunk” block is established by more than 25,000,000 such units in use in trouble- 


free walls of many different types. 


Here are some significant facts on autoclaves and this newest technique in block manufacture in 
which Illinois Brick has invested more than $1,500,000.00: 


& each autoclave is 125 feet long—10 feet in diameter—weighs 90 tons. 


operational pressure (on door) 850 tons. 


seal. — 





y curing cycle. 


” autoclaving makes possible an ASTM Grade A Block that is truly lightweight — 


26# per 8” unit. 


™ block are drier in eight hours than after 28 days of ordinary curing. 


/ 9 autoclaves give IB largest capacity in any market for producing block 


worthy of your finest projects. 


AUTOCLAVED BLOCK SAMPLES, DATA MANUAL AND “LIST OF JOBS YOU CAN SEE” 
ARE AS CLOSE AS YOUR PHONE ... FR 2-8727. 


eS a 
Slimou Drith COMPANY 





The Prestressed Problem 


by George L. Ramsey, AIA 
Commissioner, Department of Buildings, City of Chicago 


@ The question of the use of 
prestressed concrete members in 
construction in Chicago will, in 
my opinion, be subject to some 
controversy until such times as 
adequate testing of many varied 
beams and shapes has been 
completed. At the present as 
near as I can determine, and I 
have discussed the matter with 
competent representatives of 
various groups having a vested 
interest in increasing the use of 
prestressed concrete, engineer- 
ing data and fire tests are com- 
pletely lacking in an overall 
understanding of what will occur 
in construction slabs to span 
lengths up to one-hundred feet 
(100). Underwriters’ Labora- 
tory tests at this time only pro- 
vide for the testing of slabs of 
seventeen foot (17’) lengths. In 
light of the fact that many 
structural shapes and designs 
are being created and that indi- 
vidual tests will have to be made 
to substantiate the values of the 
various designs, I feel that the 
use of prestressed concrete may 
be allowed in the City of Chi- 
cago under certain conditions 
and coupled with a complete un- 
derstanding of the actions of 
these slabs as agreed upon by 
the architectural and engineer- 
ing professions, insurance peo- 
ple, manufacturers, contractors, 
owners and financial interests in- 
volved in the use of this con- 
struction in buildings. 

The knowledge gained from 
many discussions indicates that 
a step-by-step procedure must 
be established toward the use of 
prestressed precast concrete con- 
struction only as applicable to 
the present Building Code, and 
I would like to issue a word of 
warning and caution that no 
prestressed precast concrete de- 
signed structures be planned and 
developed without a preliminary 
review before the City Building 
Department as to the desired use 
of this construction. 





Tests already made show that 
excessive prohibitive deflections 
occur in prestressed precast con- 
crete slabs under fire; loss of the 
prestressing of the steel occurs 
and deterioration of concrete is a 
fact, and the carrying capacity of 
the slabs is questionable after a 
fire. Only through load tests can 
assurance be determined of their 
safety. 

There are a great many appli- 
cable protective measures that 
may, or may not, be used to 
protect these slabs from fire and 
to keep the temperature of the 
prestressed reinforcing cables to 
less than 700° temperature. 

Fire damage that occurs to 
prestressed precast concrete, 
without proper protection, 
should be a matter of deep 
consideration and concern to any 
architect or engineer incorporat- 
ing this construction where it 
may be subjected to the hazard- 
ous conditions of fire. Most cer- 
tainly it should never be used in 
industrial buildings where the 
storage of combustible or flam- 
mable materials may subject this 
material to an intense fire. 

As a word of counsel and 
advice to the designing profes- 
sions, they owe to their clientele 
the adoption of conservative 
phases of application of this 
material to eliminate the need 
for replacement after the event 
of conflagration. 


CERTIFICATION REQUIRED 


Only upon certification of 
Underwriters’ Laboratory tests as 
to the value of protective meas- 
ures to curtail extreme deflec- 
tions, will use of prestressed 
units be accepted. Even though 
within the purview of the present 
Building Code, prestressed pre- 
cast concrete construction may 
be acceptable in lieu of unpro- 
tected metal or wood framing or 
wood trusses: Clarification of this 
use will have to be. brought 








about by submission of more 
substantiating date, and adop- 
tion of Building Code amend- 
ments. Most certainly, Insurance 
Underwriters will be vitally in- 
terested in not only the fire pro- 
tective separations of this type 
of construction, but they will 
also be interested in the salvage 
value of these slabs, or total loss, 
or the complete collapse of a 
building. 

At meetings and discussions 
attended by industry representa- 
tives, professional men whose 
designs embody prestressed units 
and representatives of the Build- 
ing Department mutually satis- 
factory decisions have been 
reached. 


It has been agreed that pend- 
ing the submission of required 
certified tests by the prestressed 
precast concrete industry for any 
particular design or fabrication, 
interim interpretations of the 
applicable use of this material 
within the purview of the Build- 
ing Code without necessary 
amendments, should be ad- 
vanced immediately to the de- 
signing professions as informa- 
tive data permitting the use of 
prestressed units. 

It is apparent on the basis of 
agreements and decisions made 
to date that prestressed precast 
concrete material may be used 
extensively in building construc- 
tion for residences, apartments, 
nursing homes, gymnasiums, 
bowling alleys shopping centers, 
certain industrial units and many 
other building occupancies. 


The decisions permit the de- 
signing professions to use this 
material for fire safe and struc- 
turally safe buildings if used 
within the scope of the decisions. 

The following summary for the 
agreements and decisions outline 
the limited use of this material 
and indicate pertinent reactions 
of the present code which the 
design professions must consider 
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in using prestressed concrete: 


1. All prestressed precast con- 
crete slabs, beams or girders 
must be tested and certified un- 
der recognized laboratory con- 
ditions in addition to their ac- 
ceptance by the Commissioner 
of Buildings, as to excessive 
deflections and any other danger 
to life and welfare. (Section 41-3; 
Chapters 49 and 51; Sections 
65-1, 65-1,1, 65-1,2; 65-2, 65-3, 
65-4, 69-4, 69-5, and 69-6, of the 
Municipal Code of Chicago.) 


2. Certified and accepted con- 
crete flush bottom hollow core or 
flush bottom solid slabs will be 
required to have 1-142” mini- 
mum concrete coverage sur- 
rounding the reinforcing steel, 
and prestressed precast concrete 
units qualified as beams or gird- 
ers shall have a minimum of 2” 
of concrete coverage around the 
reinforcing steel to certify said 
beams or girders for one hour 
fire separation construction. (Sec- 
tions 41-3, 65-3, 69-1, and 69-6 
of the Municipal Code of Chi- 
cago.) 

3. Certified and accepted pre- 
stressed precast concrete unite of 
either slab, beam or girder con- 
struction not complying with the 
requirements of concrete cover- 
age for one hour certification, 
shall be allowed additional fire- 
proof rating provided they have 
certified coatings or coverings to 
comply with the performance 
standards of the Building Code, 
to increase the rating not to 
exceed one hour. (Section 41-3, 
Chapters 49 and 51; Sections 
65-3, and 69-1, of the Municipal 
Code of Chicago.) 


4. To increase certified and 
accepted one hour fire rating or 
prestressed precast concrete, only 
materials certified by a recog- 
nized testing laboratory may be 
used. (Section 41-3, Chapters 
49 and 51; Sections 65-3 and 69-1 
of the Municipal Code of Chi- 
cago.) 
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George L. Ramsey, AIA 


5. Only upon submission of 
supplementary data within the 
scope of the Building Code and 
according to sound engineering 
practice, will spans of prestressed 
precast concrete be accepted 
greater than and beyond the 
limits of the spans in the certified 
and accepted tests. (Sections 
41-3, and 69-6 of the Municipal 
Code of Chicago.) 

6. Certified and accepted pre- 
stressed precast concrete may be 
used as a substitute for wood 
floors and roofs of ordinary con- 
struction. (Section 41-3; Chapters 
49 and 51 of the Municipal Code 
of Chicago.) 

7. Certified and accepted pre- 
stressed precast concrete may be 
used as a substitute for construc- 
tion consisting of exposed metal 
floor or roof framing. (Section 
41-3; Chapters 49 and 51 of the 
Municipal Code of Chicago.) 

8. Certified and accepted pre- 
stressed precast concrete units 
of one hour rating without addi- 
tional fire protection, may be 
substituted for roof framing only 
for types I-A, I-B and I-C con- 








struction located at a distance of 
fourteen feet (14) or more 
above any floor, mezzanine or 
balcony. (Section 41-3, Chapters 
49 and 51 of the Municipal Code 
of Chicago.) 

9. Certified and accepted pre- 
stressed precast concrete units of 
less than one hour rating may 
be substituted for other types of 
roof construction only in types 
I-A, I-B and I-C classifications 
when protected with one hour 
coatings and when located four- 
teen feet (14’) or more above 
any floor, mezzanine or balcony. 
(Section 41-3, Chapters 49 and 
51 of the Municipal Code of 
Chicago.) 

10. Certified and accepted 
prestressed precast concrete con- 
struction may be substituted for 
noncombustible construction in 
type II buildings. (Section 41-3; 
Chapters 49 and 51 of the Muni- 
cipal Code of Chicago.) 

Nothing contained herein is to 
be construed as informative data 
relative to the design of post- 
tensioned concrete. At this time, 
from the limited amount of in- 
formation and from what few 
tests that have been made on 
post-tensioned concrete, the en- 
tire field of post-tensioned con- 
crete shall be considered as a 
separate study when and if more 
knowledge is gained through a 
comprehensive analysis. 

The Department of Buildings 
will gladly render any service or 
will grant permission for the 
proposed use of prestressed pre- 
cast concrete upon the submis- 
sion of preliminary drawings or 
designs so as .to determine 
whether the material is safe for 
installation. Inquiry before use is 
advisable rather than rejection 
after the creation of a fested 
interest. 

I stand ready at all times to 
give any information which will 
be of assistance to the architec- 
tural profession in the use of this 
product in the City of Chicago. 0 





A Country Reconstructs 


A survey of Finnish architecture, by Prof. Hilding Ekelund, Architect, Helsinki, Part Il 


Finland was twice drawn into 
the whirlpool of the Second 
World War, and this naturally 
meant a radical interruption of 
the particularly promising archi- 
tectural developments. It is true 
that Finland emerged from the 
chaos with her independence 
preserved, but utterly impover- 
ished by the war itself, the ex- 
tremely heavy war reparations, 
and by extensive territorial ces- 
sions. 

The most topical problem in 
the 1940’s was that of trying in 
some way to create, under the 
most difficult of circumstances, 
adequate housing for nearly half 
a million evacuees, that is ap- 
proximately 12 per cent of the 
population of the country at that 
time. It can hardly be said that 
this problem has been com- 
pletely solved yet. Despite in- 
tense building activity, first of 
all the erection of small houses 
in the countryside and semiper- 
manent plain wood-construction 
blocks of flats in urban areas, 
and subsequently permanent 
blocks of flats in stone, the hous- 
ing shortage has not yet been 
overcome in urban districts. In 
Finland, as in other countries, 
reconstruction has required gov- 
ernmental support; in the first 
instance this was directed to- 
wards creation ‘of one-family 
houses. After 1949, when 
ARAVA, the government office 
for the granting of building 
loans, started its work, apart- 
ment houses were also given ap- 
preciable support in the form of 
low-interest loans. 

It is obvious that such com- 
pulsory production of housing 
with the work being carried out 
under difficult economic condi- 
tions, could not achieve the best 
possible results, in spite of the 
control exercised by the credit 
granting institution. Neverthe- 
less, a number of excellent hous- 
ing areas have been built up in 
recent years, partly under com- 
munal administration, and partly 
on the initiative of well-managed 





general utility companies. A 
housing area which is modern in 
every respect, and which attains 
a high architectural level, that of 
the garden city of Tapiola, out- 
side Helsinki, is often quoted. 
The foundation, Asuntosaati6, 
which is responsible for the en- 
terprise, has in fact managed to 
bring into being, with the aid of 
several eminent architects, a 
pleasant conglomerate of high 
and low buildings, of tower 
houses, terraced houses, one- 
family houses, with schools, kin- 
dergartens, shopping centres, 
etc. in park surroundings. A visit 
is really worth while even for 
those not immediately interested 
in building. 

As far as “grander,” official 
architecture is concerned, a stag- 
nation which is almost absolute, 
prevailed for natural reasons 
throughout the 1940's. Among 
the buildings of note erected in 
the 1940’s, there may be men- 
tioned the group of buildings for 
the Finnish School of Economics 
(Baeckman & Harmia), richly 
proportioned and with refine- 
ment of detail. 

From 1950, approximately, one 
can sense a complete return to 
the concepts of ideal form of the 
1930’s. Aalto, who remained 
faithful to his own dynamic- 
organic line, and who built for 
instance a personally character- 
istic dormitory for the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Architec- 
ture in Boston, was once again 
the pioneer. His organically cre- 
ative, highly varying architec- 
ture became the unattainable 

A list of Aalto’s brilliant works 
during the last decade would be 
very long, and it is here possible 
to cite only the most striking 
examples. In Helsinki, he has 
produced the building complex 
of the National Pensions Insti- 
tute, massive and yet full of life, 
the finely proportioned business 
building of Rautakonttori Oy, 
with a charming inner court- 
yard, the “House of Culture” 
with its freely conceived concert 





and meeting hall of excellent 
acoustic qualities. The facade 
materials used in these buildings 
are confined to brick, copper- 
plate and natural wood. A jewel 
of its type is the small local gov- 
ernment building of Sayniatsalo 
near Jyvaskyla, an intimate little 
brick house with the masses ar- 
ranged in wings of varying 
height surrounding a partly open 
courtyard. The buildings of the 
Jyvaskyla Teachers’ Training 
College are also of great interest. 
Two churches, one in Vuoksen- 
niska and the other in Seinajoki, 
reveal a new and interesting grip 
of ecclesiastical architecture. A 
number of highly interesting 
projects, not yet completed 
(Ljungby Crematorium, Den- 
mark; the main building of the 
new Institute of Technology at 
Otaniemi, the Art Museum in 
Aalborg, etc.) supplement the 
list of his works, to which should 
be added numerous buildings 
from his hand that have been, or 
are being, erected abroad in Ger- 
many, France and Italy. Aalto 
has substantially contributed to 
town-planning, and also to fur- 
niture design, where his crea- 
tions can truly be said to have 
constituted an era. 

In conclusion, a list is given 
of some of the middleaged and 
young architects who, often with 
considerable success, have as- 
serted themselves in the 1950's, 
and have made an active con- 
tribution to Finland’s newly 
acquired fame in international 
architecture. Viljo Rewell’s 
powerful, rectilinear, bold con- 
ception of composition is beauti- 
fully expressed in the Teollisuus- 
keskus office building by the 
South Harbour of Helsinki, a 
new conspicuous addition to the 
capital’s “representation facade” 
to the sea. An elementary school 
building in Meilahti, Helsinki, 
shows a boldly sweeping plan 
solution. The Textile factory of 
Kudeneule in Hanko is an ex- 
ample, in its crystallised sim- 
plicity and delicate proportions, 
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of the high level obtainable in 
industrial architecture. In his 
numerous residential buildings, 
in Tapiola, Maunula and Vaasa, 
his efforts at a striking architec- 
tural effect may occasionally 
have resulted in less successful 
house planning. 

Aarne Ervi is a highly capable 
architect with much experience. 
He has also been busy in Tapi- 
ola, where he has planned resi- 
dential and commercial build- 
ings, and projected a shopping 
centre which is now under con- 
struction. He has made the draw- 
ings for a number of splendid 
power stations in the north of 
Finland, but his most important 
works are probably the Por- 
thania Institute building of Hel- 
sinki University, a logical and 
skillfully realized element con- 
struction; and buildings for the 
Finnish University of Turku. 

The passenger pavilion of 
Helsinki Harbour, projected by 
architects Luukonen and Hy- 
ténen, is in rugged simplicity 
and equilibrium, a very good 
example of present-day Finnish 
architecture. 

Johma Jarvi’s production com- 
prises several fine schools with 
unconventional plan solutions, in 
Kulosaari, Vartiokyla and Tapi- 
ola, all in the vicinity of Hel- 
sinki. He also projected the at- 
tractive swimming stadium of 
the capital. Aulis Blomstedt, an 
individualistic architectural the- 
oretician, has drawn series, ter- 
raced and atelier houses in Tapi- 
ola, and a new, well-restrained 
annex to the Finnish Workers’ 
Institute in Helsinki, Among the 
talented young architects, first 
mention must go to Heikki Siren, 
son of the architect of Parlia- 
ment House. His already exten- 
sive production includes the re- 
strained cubist annex to the 
Finnish National Theatre, the 
Student Village at Otaniemi with 
its beautiful little chapel of 
frankly personal solution, and 
several noteworthy terraced 
houses and blocks of flats in Ota- 
niemi and Tapiola. O 
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a column about Central Illinois Chap- 
ter matters and members by Edward 
L. Verkler, AIA, Peoria. 


In the September issue of In- 
land Architect I discussed the 
practice of Architecture in the 
State of Illinois with respect to 
construction without the service 
of a registered architect. The 
other half of the health, safety 
and welfare cake, I previously 
mentioned, has been at least par- 
tially provided in the State of 
Wisconsin. I do not know how 
effective the system works, but 
I would like to quote some parts 
of the twenty-seventh annual re- 
port of the Wisconsin Registra- 
tion Board of Architects and 
Professional Engineers. The Wis- 
consin statutes provide defini- 
tions of the practice of architec- 
ture similar to Illinois and list 
exempt buildings almost identi- 
cal to Illinois. 

Under the rules of the Wis- 
consin Registration Board, Chap- 
ter A-E-2 covers Computation of 
Total Volume with the purpose 
explained under paragraph (4) 
“The above specification of Total 
Volume is adopted as a method 
of conveying exact basic facts 
about a given building to all 
interested so that they may be 
subject to verification without 
misunderstanding.” 

Part IV of the report entitled 
“Information for Building De- 
partments of Cities, Towns and 
Villages,” contains the action 
wedge. This section starts with 
the following. “The cooperation 
of building commissioners, build- 
ing inspectors and other govern- 
mental authorities, with the work 
of the Wisconsin Registration 
Board of Architects and Profes- 
sional Engineers so well carried 
out in the past, is looked to with 
equal confidence for the future.” 

An outline of the sub-titles in 
this section should provide the 
reader with the intent of the sec- 





tion. First, is the definition of the 
Wisconsin law which limits the 
practice of architecture and pro- 
fessional engineering. Secondly, 
attention is called to the roster 
of architects and professional 
engineers registered to practice, 
which is included in each annual 
report. Next the requirements 
for seals is stated, with reference 
to the Rules of the Board which 
is also included in the annual 
report. Following is a paragraph 
entitled “Plans Sealed in Error” 
and I quote: “Plans prepared by 
a person not an Architect or Pro- 
fessional Engineer but sealed by 
a registered Architect or Profes- 
sional Engineer, perhaps for the 
purpose of evading the law can- 
not be accepted for the issuance 
of building permits.” 

The last two sections include 
a paragraph about “Temporary 
Permits” and finally, “Issuance of 
Building Permits.” The latter lists 
the provisions in the Wisconsin 
State law for exempt buildings 
and refers the governmental au- 
thority to the Rules of the Board 
regarding the computation of 
total volume. 

All the provisions and material 
included in the annual report 
provide the necessary tools to 
enforce the Architectural Act by 
state authorities. And they do it 
without the necessity of building 
departments paying high salaries 
to hire a man qualified to deter- 
mine if public health, safety and 
welfare are being provided in 
the construction of buildings 
under his jurisdiction. If a state 
building code could be added to 
this system for the State of IIli- 
nois, the citizens of our state 
could be assured of the protec- 
tion they deserve. Any state 
whose registration board care- 
fully examines its applicants be- 
fore registration and maintains 
vigilance for incompetent work 
could probably reduce the pay- 
roll of other departments re- 
sponsible for health, safety and 
welfare provisions of state law. 

If the Wisconsin legal authori- 
ties can write their statutes to 
include the issuance of building 
permits, why can't the State of 
Illinois do the same with a simi- 
lar Architectural Act? 





@ The two principals, whose 
name this firm bears, became 
acquainted in 1935 at the sug- 
gestion of one of their contrac- 
tors, a unique kind of referral. 
The original association that be- 
gan in 1935 blossomed into a 
formal partnership in 1948 and 
their present expanded partner- 
ship in 1957, with the inclusion 
of George Bollenbacher, and 
Tideman and Connell. 

Prior to 1935, Ed Mittelbusher 
and Ned Tourtelot had separate 
and varied experiences, but in 
common, brilliant academic ca- 
reers, both receiving the AIA 
medal for general excellence in 
scholastic work, one at Univ. of 
Ill. in 1924, the other at Cornell 
in 1931. Architect Tourtelot 
studied Civil Engineering three 
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MITTELBUSHER & TOURTELOT 





years prior to architecture and 
cut his teeth in New York with 
Shreve, Lamb and Harmon and 
here with Ford, Bacon & Davis, 
Engineers, prior to hanging out 
his shingle. 

His partner, allotted four years 
of boom before the bust, was 
with Perkins, Fellows & Hamil- 
ton and Walcott and Work. Dur- 
ing the war, while he held down 
the housing front in FHA as 
Assistant Chief architect, asso- 
ciate Tourtelot rose to Lt. Com- 
mander in the Civil Engineering 
Corps of the Navy. 

Their practice, with its orderly 
development over twenty-five 
years, can be described as a hori- 
zontal one, all of the partners in 
their 40’s and 50's, allowing a 
great degree of flexibility in roles 
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and the maximum of personal 
service, which is their long suit. 

The five partners are in charge 
of their jobs and handle all client 
contact. Jobs are assigned on the 
basis of who makes the first con- 
tact. There is no hard and fast 
chain of command. Within the 
office, design and _ production, 
though under the guidance of 
the partner in charge of the proj- 
ect, is basically a team affair with 
give and take on design and 
technical matters, utilizing their 
young staff of fifteen draftsman- 
architects, plus three girls. Con- 
sulting engineers are grouped 
around them on the same floor of 
the North American Building 
overlooking the lake; and, except 
for names on the doors, could 
well be part of the firm. Perhaps 





90% of the capacity of the four- 
man structural office and 50% of 
the seven-man mechanical office 
of the associated engineers is 
taken by Mittelbusher & Tour- 
telot. 
Their practice is 34th out of 
state, 6 to 8 million a year in Model—Village Market, 
construction, 8 to 10 jobs at a LaGrange Park, Illinois 
time, job average $750,000, 
though their University of Wis- 
consin housing reached three 
million. It divides about equally 
into shopping centers and col- 
lege buildings, a rather unique 
configuration, based as Ned says, —— _ ns Stevens & 
on the way things developed oe ee 
following their precept to take 
every job that comes and do the 
best possible. So doing, they 
have attracted a wide following 
which establishes a steady work 
load. Their Village Market in 
LaGrange, was one of the early 
shopping centers in our part of 
the Country. Since then, they 
have done a dozen more. In col- 
lege work, one of their early 
dormitories was Alumni Hall at 
McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary, its simple long lines visible 
from the CTA elevated, built in 
1950. This, too, has spawned 
many more; their latest and ; 
favorite being at the Medical Entrance to Village Market 
College of Virginia; (see illustra- 
tion) and, at home, the new dor- 
mitories at IIT. 
Their public relations rests 
mainly on a job well done, 
though they have Public Rela- 
tions counsel to combat “archi- 
tectural anonymity” and to keep 
their names before the public in 
a dignified way. 
As a league of pros, providing 
every client with a partner and 
a full service, using preferred 
consultants whom they have 
gathered around, Mittelbusher & 
Tourtelot are a worthy example : eee 
of how 1960 architects can oper- ee ~~ ee 
ate without losing either their a as waa illinois 
identity or the basic satisfaction ” vies ™ 
that goes with a fine performance 
and a satisfied clientele. 0 
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AAI—ANNUAL REPORT 


@ This is my swan song. I look 
back on six years of eventful 
activity; many things have hap- 
pened, some good, some bad, 
however each experience has 
been rewarding; the opportunity 
to meet with the men in our pro- 
fession, the battles in the legis- 
lature, the conferences with the 
other segments of the building 
industry, all are treasured mem- 
ories. 

The Legislative Committee, 
Chairmaned by Charles Behrens- 
meyer and H. Bradley assisted 
by Ed Bruno, Ed Burch and Al 
Goedde have evolved several 
suggested amendments to the 
State Architectural Act for the 
coming year. Several other areas 
of action were embarked on suc- 
cessfully, including the second- 
ary boycott bill. We sincerely 
thank the committee for a job 
well done. 

The Building Code Committee 
Chairmaned by John Ziegele and 
assisted by Len Wayman, C. 
Behrensmeyer and Levon Seron 
has plodded thru the volumes of 
data and various conditions in 
the State hoping to develop a 
means of consumating this frus- 
trating problem. They have pro- 
posed a possible solution which 
the next board should take some 
action on. Our sincere apprecia- 
tion for your efforts, thank you. 

The Public Relations Commit- 
tee Chairmaned by Ken Rogers 
and assisted by Ed Mittelbusher 
and Ken Bates developed a pro- 
gram for effective public rela- 
tions; this program will take hold 
if pursued further. Thanks to the 
committee for your efforts in our 
behalf. 

The Professional Society Com- 
mittee Chairmaned by Al 
Goedde, assisted by Lindsey Sut- 
ter, John Ziegele and Len Way- 
man have been active on several 
fronts taking active parts repre- 
senting the Architects on other 
state organizations. We appreci- 
ate your efforts in behalf of the 
profession. Thank you. 

The Government Building 
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Committee Chairmaned by Le- 
ron Sevon and assisted by Len 
Wayman, spent considerable 
time developing some proposed 
fee schedules for State work. 
This area has not had much 
attention for quite a few years. 
Action was taken and we expect 
some good results at the next 
bienium. Thanks for a job well 
done. 

The Registration & Examining 
Board Committee Chairmaned 
by Ed Bruno, assisted by H. 
Bradley and Ed Burch, devel- 
oped a list of men to submit to 
the Governor for consideration 
for appointment to the Exam. 
Board. Also the activities and 
quality of examinations and the 
status of the Department of Reg- 
istration was reviewed with a 
view to improve the registration 
system. Thanks for your efforts 
on our behalf. 

The Foundation and By-Laws 
Committee consisting of Ken 
Rogers and Ed Mittlebusher has 
been handicapped because of a 
missing charter. Search for the 
charter is still underway. The 
By-Laws will require a change 
due to the increase in dues which 
has been ratified by the four 
State Chapters. Thanks for your 
efforts. 

The Architectural Act Enforce- 
ment Committee Chairmaned by 
John Sweetnam, assisted by L. 
Suter, Al Goedde and H. Bradley 
has accumulated considerable 
data on violations. They have 
proposed several recommenda- 
tions to improve and prevent 
several types of violations which 
should be acted on by the suc- 
ceeding board. Thanks to the 
committee for a good job. 

We reviewed a listing of the 
registered architects in the State 
from the Department of Regis- 
tration. The list was edited and 
published in the INLAND ARCHI- 
TECT, the March Issue. - 

We compiled lists of registered 
architects in each chapter area, 
segregated by county and city, 
these were then sent on to each 





Chapter for action. It is the 
intention to use these lists to 
develop additional chapters or 
divisions which can operate on 
local levels. This should also 
encourage new membership. 

The organization we were 
instrumental in starting a year 
and a half ago, has been busy 
working with the Superintendent 
of Schools on Fire Safety and 
Physical Standards for the 
schools. This is a very time con- 
suming activity. Charles Beh- 
rensmeyer had spent many, many 
hours of work on this project. 
John Alschuler, our other I.B.1.A. 
delegate, has also contributed 
much to this organization. This 
organization has a fine future. 
It will prove of immense value 
to all of us. We will need to 
provide the very best of leader- 
ship to assure its future. 

The subject of liability of the 
Architect, which is rapidly be- 
coming a serious problem, was 
aired. The Architects Association 
along with the Chicago Chapter, 
proposed a resolution directing 
the Institute Board to resolve the 
true area of responsibility of the 
Architect. It passed with flying 
colors. 

I wish to take this opportunity 
to express my personal gratitude 
to the Officers of the AAI, Ken 
Bates our Treasurer, and Al 
Goedde, our Secretary. Charley 
Behrensmeyer was a strong, able 
Vice President, no job was too 
rough for him; he seemed to 
have unlimited capacities for 
work, his continued dedication 
to his fellow architect was inspir- 
ing. He comes as close to being 
indispensable as any person I 
know. It will be very difficult to 
replace him or even to carry on 
the many areas of work that he 
had in progress. Some time soon, 
I hope that the new Board will 
see fit to establish a scholarship 
or other fitting memorial to one 
who so unselfishly gave every- 
thing for his profession.— 


Lee C. Mielke, President 
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Architect in Practice 


Louis Fideler Jr., AIA 


This installment could not be 
written this week amidst the 
constant interruptions of an ar- 
chitect’s office. Jangling phones, 
long winded salesmen, insistent 
contractors and impatient clients 
force me to get away for a few 
days. 

I am sitting here on a golden 
slab of sandstone in a Wisconsin 
forest on a glorious autumnal 
afternoon. Nature’s beauty is all 
about me, intoxicating and full 
of splendor. 

My only distractions are na- 
ture’s elements and the move- 
ments of her children. Overhead 
in the turquoise sky, flights of 
honking geese are heading south. 
Smoke colored squirrels flit 
among the golden shag bark 
hickories, gathering the fruits of 
the season. The crimson oaks, the 
golden birches and the orange 
maples are casting off their coats, 
and they drift to the forest floor 
where they lay glistening in the 
October sunlight. Grey trunks, 
now naked of their wraps, stand 
in elegant contrast amidst the 
heavy masses of the fir and 
balsam. 

Mother Nature has done an 
excellent job with her palette. 
Discordant color does not exist, 
and perfect scale and composi- 
tion are very apparent. God is 
the greatest architect; his crea- 
tions are all wonderful examples 
of good design. Structure and 
purpose, line and form, balance 
and scale, color and texture are 
his ingredients. 

Some of his work is dynamic 
and brilliant; some of it is subtle 
and delicate. Simplicity seems to 
be the keynote, and the clarity is 
vividly apparent. His work some- 
times appears strangely static, 
yet the elements of season and 
weather keep it forever fluid. 
The ever changing sky and light 
give variety to what otherwise 
might be sameness. The change 
is timeless. 

If all architects could get away 
for a few days to nature’s won- 
derland, I am certain our work 





would be better. It is necessary 
to be aware of beauty, before 
one can create it. If one concen- 
trates on the fundamentals, the 
details will follow in logical 
order. If simplicity reigns, great- 
ness will triumph. 

A tree has both structure and 
purpose. It has root and trunk, 
leaf and stem, and it utilizes post 
and beam and buttressed arch. 
From seed to maturity it pro- 
vides shade and shelter to man 
and animal, food and nutrient to 
man and bird, beauty and utility 
for all mankind. 

Line and form like a naked 
birch set among a cluster of 
balsam fir . . . balance and scale 
in the giant oaks, symmetry and 
asymmetry in trunk and branch 
. .. color and texture in leaves 
and bark. Certainly only God 
could have made a birch tree — 
a slender shaft of white, naked 
against the massive, darker bal- 
sams. 


GRAND COMPOSITION 


As I stand on the hillside and 
look into the valley, I see com- 
position of the grandest scale. 
I see the main branch of the 
river with its winding tributaries 
falling down the hillsides. I see 
the articulation of valley and hill 
defined with masses of rock and 
clumps of trees bending and 
shaping the river bed. This is a 
well defined plan with the river 
the core and its creeks the re- 
lated elements. It is a dominant 
mass with subordinate features, 
harmoniously blending parts to a 
whole. 

I gaze across the plain of open 
field and see the horizon punctu- 
ated with masses of jagged sand 
stone, given scale by stately 
pines. This is all softened with 
wisps of cirrus overhead. Only 
the con-trails of passing jets seem 
incongruous in the azure sky. 

What does all this have to do 
with architecture? Fundamen- 
tally all qualities found in good 
architecture are always found in 
nature. Nature has no dishar- 





mony—that is manmade. The 
countryside has no front and 
back; no unrelated embellish- 
ments, no forceful trickery. God’s 
great oudoors was created beau- 
tiful. It has been man that has 
made it ugly. 

For a variety of selfish reasons, 
man has destroyed much of what 
was natural and sensible. One 
only has to compare the virgin 
countryside with the encroach- 
ing excuses for architecture along 
the route leading me home. The 
vast network of well surfaced 
roads I see, are by themselves 
quite sensible, but the passing 
scene is one of chaos. 

Wooden boxes sit row on row 
with false shutters and cupolas, 
discarded tire casings painted 
white mark the entrance roads, 
and pink cast iron flamingoes 
beckon me to turn in. But these 
motels are modest; around the 
bend they grow to even more 
monstrous proportions. Multiple 
masonry fronts with weird cano- 
pies and wrought iron lacework 
combine with heavy garrish 
three story flashing signs adver- 
tising free T.V., swimming pools 
and eternal vacancy. 

Further on, a group of gas sta- 
tions of unrelated forms, shapes 
and colors advertise premium 
gas at 31.9. Occasionally I pass 
through a small community with 
its variety of false front build- 
ings, their merchandise glaring 
at me from the sidewalks. 


DISILLUSIONING “BRIC-A-BRAC” 


Stopping for lunch brings 
further disillusionment. Having 
little choice I stop at one of the 
small town roadside restaurants. 
It seems more like a converted 
farm house covered with a lot 
of cheap facing material. It’s a 
clutter of mixed planters, neon 
signs, aluminum awnings and 
bric-a-brac. Actually the food 
served is far better than the sur- 
rounding decor. 

A pleasant surprise is a white 
clapboard farmhouse of 1890 
vintage, freshly painted with its 
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balustered porch, egg and dart 
relief and cast iron chimney pot 
glistening in the October sun- 
light. It may not be modern, but 
it certainly seems sensible. It 
has unity, balance, scale and tex- 
ture. Geranium beds and bright 
orange pumpkins sitting on the 
porch make the setting for a 
painting. This has more architec- 
ture than its pretentious costly 
neighbors that surround the 
town. - 

As we get closer to the urban 
areas the architecture improves. 
It becomes far more sensible and 
it even reads from a distance. 
Unfortunately there is too little 
of it. Several of the large shop- 
ping centers west of Milwaukee 
appear to be reflective of thought 
and study. Buildings are pleas- 
antly arranged to give scale to 
the project. Materials are har- 
moniously chosen and used with 
discretion. Signs are unified and 
become part of the facades. 
Grounds are carefully planted 
and the greenery softens and 
enhances the geometric arrange- 





ments. The centers are well 
lighted with ample parking. 
From the number of cars present 
I would say the centers are a suc- 
cess. This proves that ground 
design is good business. Give 
people a pleasant environment 
in which to shop and the crowds 
will find the way. 

Coming further south on 
Eden’s Highway we pass the 
suburban plants of Volkswagen, 
International Minerals & Chem- 
icals, and General Binding Cor- 
poration. These few buildings 
are more typical of the best of 
Architecture USA. They have all 
the elements present in nature 
and seem to be a part of the site 
in which they grow. 

The transfer from nature’s 
serene theater of color, mass, 
structure, texture and quiet, to 
man’s abortive efforts at coordi- 
nation with shacks, and tracks, 
lights and tights, and selfishness 
supreme gives a feeling of a sag- 
ging disappointment over man’s 
inability to be orderly and create 
beauty. 
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ARCHITECT... 


are the many new lathing and 
plastering concepts that 
transform the plans of the 
architect into walls and ceilings 
of lasting beauty and durability. 
Skillfully applied by the trained 
hands of journeymen lathers and 
plasterers, genuine lath and 
plaster meets every architectural 
need for fireproofing... 
sanitation contemporary 
design. 





There is a modern lathing and 
plastering system to meet your 
rigid requirements . . . choose the 
one to suit your needs, and 
specify Genuine Lath and Plaster. 
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Comment 


a column about AIA Chicago Chapter 
matters and members by R. Rea 
Esgar, AIA. 


The Board of Directors of the 
American Institute of Architects 
consists of five elected officials, 
the Executive Director, and one 
Director from each of the thir- 
teen districts. This is the un- 
wieldy board which the Insti- 
tute’s proposed reorganization 
plan should reduce in size but 
which must represent every re- 
gion and every member and 
remain unwieldy for the time 
being. If California and Florida 
are right in becoming separate 
districts, then Michigan and IIli- 
nois should each be separate 
regions and have their own Di- 
rectors sitting on the Board thus 
compounding an already bad 
situation. More Regions and 
more Directors on the present 
Board is not the answer, unless 
we are ready to give the Boards 
prerogatives with more power to 
the Executive Committee and if 
we do that where has our repre- 
sentation gone? 


O 

The Chicago Chapter along 
with the Central, Southern and 
Northern Illinois Chapters are in 
the North Central States Region 
along with North and South 
Dakota, Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin. In the past the Directorship 
from this Region has rotated 
among combinations of States 
and Chapters by gentlemen’s 
agreement and the Chicago 
Chapter, largest in the area, 
hasn't had a Director for low 
these many years. We were 
lulled into acceptance of the 
situation by the nearness of 
Treasurer, Raymond S. Kasten- 
dieck, F.A.I.A. of Gary, the ex- 
cellent job done by the present 
director, Harold T. Spitznagel, 
F.A.LA. of Sioux Falls, and by 
our own Philip Will, Jr., F.A.LA., 
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climbing the ladder of the vice 
presidencies to his present posi- 
tion as President. 


Oo 
With the publication of the 
proposed plans for reorganiza- 
tion we learned that it was con- 
sidered best that regional direc- 
tors be elected by democratic 
ballot of the entire district and 
decided to do something about 
it. We knew that someone would 
be nominated from the area 
whose “turn it was next” and so 
to insure examination of this 
rotational procedure by the Re- 
gion, the Board of Directors of 
the Chicago Chapter nominated 
a candidate also. Thus there 
were two candidates presented 
to the Regional Meeting in St. 
Paul last September 14th. 
O 
Director Spitznagel in charge 
of the meeting ruled that since 
there were two nominees he 
could only report such to the 
national board which would con- 
duct an election by mail to all 
AIA members in the Region. 
Thus every member will have a 
voice and a choice in the selec- 
tion of his representative on the 
National Board of Directors. 
When you get your ballot, be it 
postcard or first class mail, vote! 
This democratic process is no 
better than the rotational system 
unless you do! 
Oo 
Naturally some Chapters of 
our Region may have felt 
offended when we decided to 
negate the “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” at this time, and in this 
way when their turn was next 
but these good Architects are 
fair-minded and can also see the 
Chicago Chapter point of view. 
They will learn that Chicago will 
not always have a candidate 
because it is a position which 
demands a man with ability, 
vision and judgment as well as 
the time to devote to being the 
representative of the entire Re- 
gion. Even in a Chapter as large 
as ours it is difficult to find such 
a man! 
Oo 
We were fortunate, at this 
time, to find that when the Board 
of Directors of the Chicago 





Chapter acted without its Presi- 
dent and nominated him for this 
Regional Directorship that he 
consented. If elected, William J. 
Bachman will make an excellent 
Director and will represent the 
entire Region with ability. We 
know this because we have 
watched him conduct our Chap- 
ter affairs, witnessed his ability 
at National Conventions as 
Chairman of our delegation and 
know that he handles contacts 
with other organizations with 
tact and dignity. This isn’t a sec- 
onding speech but this is the 
nominee we urge you to vote for 
when the ballots arrive from the 
Octagon. 


Oo 

We note with satisfaction that 
the Chicago Chapter resolution, 
passed at the San Francisco 
Convention directing a study of 
the Architect’s responsibilities 
and liabilities, is the subject of 
some action even though any 
action on this subject seems slow. 
The joint AIA-EJC committee 
has a report which indicates 
areas in the documents that 
could be strengthened and clari- 
fied and which is now being 
revised for submission to the 
Board. 

Locally, Morgan Yost’s com- 
mittee on Research which is 
concerned with this same subject 
will send its recommendations to 
this joint committee, or perhaps 
publish the recommendations 
locally for our use or considera- 
tion. The wheels do grind slowly 
but in this case, we hope, surely. 


Oo 

We hear a lot now-a-days 
about the dreary monotony of 
curtain wall on large buildings 
and not without some reason. 
When one of these sizeable struc- 
tures is planned most of the 
floors must be flexible for later 
planning, or because tenants re- 
quirements change from time to 
time, or because the tenants 
themselves may change. Our 
floor plans must be adaptable to 
small rooms, medium sized 
rooms or large rooms and open 
spaces. What character does flex- 
ibility in plan lend to the exterior 
treatment? What does this do to 
the mechanical requirements 
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which will reflect on the exte- side of the building nor the 
rior? Can we honestly expect screen treatment when privacy is Oo 
more than a reflection of the just a manufactured excuse. 
4’ - 4” module or the 21 foot bay? Isn’t the north side sun shade to November brings with it the 
Can we achieve more than an eliminate sky glare just an admis- start of the holiday season and, 
egg crate pattern of skin struc- sion that our windows are too if you bowl, a few turkey shoots, 
ture supported on concrete stilts? large? This is an area of design or some office parties and there 
Isn’t this monotony a true expres- relatively new to our profession invariably seems to be too many 
sion of the flexibility, and if so and it’s easier to ask questions of all kinds, so you will probably 
shouldn't we come up with a than answer them. Do you have welcome the omission of any 
little fakery to make things ap- an answer? Perhaps the answer? special gala December Christ- 
pear to be what they are not? O mas Party, as such, and welcome 
oO a regular monthly meeting at 
Inside we can go to a false Here are some quotes taken which the spirit of the season 
wall treatment against the outer out of context from Dr. Donald may overflow at will. We will 
skin and achieve a character W. MacKinnous article in the have our regular monthly meet- 
desired for each space, or we September Journal about his ing during the winter always 
can forget the fenestration en- study of creative Architects. trying for the first or second 
tirely and cover the exterior with “The agreement among the Tuesday of each month, depend- 
a solar screen or golden grille, architects concerning their re- ing on availability of speakers 
but isn’t the screen or grille just spective creativity is Extraordi- and meeting places. 
monotony glorified by machine nary, “16% of the group put Don’t forget the Women’s 
' made repetition at a smaller themselves in first place.” Architectural League Benefit 
f scale than the curtain wall? “Creative architects are pre- Party in February. This will be 
: Neither of these schemes satisfies dominantly preceptive.” “And a dine, dance and make festive 
f our craving for truthfulness in despite the success with which affair at which our carried over 
y our structures because they they carry out their architectural holiday spirit can break loose for 
smack of that fakery and “cover practice their least valued value a good cause. Watch for the invi- 
i up.” No thinking person delights is the economic!” tation and get your reservation 
" in the sun shade on the north Hmmmmmm! in promptly, see you there! 
t 
- 
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“ Graser Paneling is not a plywood 
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08 individual boards. 
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ly : ing for each board its own separate 
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From the Ground Up... 


by William B. Baime, AIA, Chairman, Public Relations Committee 


It seems as though the Chicago 
Chapter will again play the part 
of the “host” to several visiting 
foreign delegations of architects 
and associated members of the 
architectural profession during 
the 1960-61 year. In October the 
Chapter acted as host to a dele- 
gation of hospital administrators 
from the United Kingdom at a 
luncheon held at the Wrigley 
Building Restaurant—which inci- 
dentally, proved two points. The 
first, of course, was the fact that 
a clean architectural effect can 
be created with warmth and 
dignity, as Lou Solomon of the 
chapter did as architect for the 
restaurant; the second was the 
knowledge that both hosts and 
guests partook of some of the 
finest in this country’s cuisine, 
liquor, and service. 

The second group that we 
were privileged to host were 
visiting Swedish Architects. The 
arrangements for the Swedish 
Architects started back in Febru- 
ary of this year under the 
tutelage of Messers. John Fu- 
gard, Jr. and Bob Picking, so 
that you might say the visit 
culminated almost nine months 
of correspondence between our 
members and Sweden. 

Next month, typewriter per- 
mitting, well give a more infor- 
mative run down, with sundry 
comments, on both of these visit- 
ing groups. 

As an ardent member of the 
“Stem Twisters Club” interest- 
ing conversation flows almost as 
strongly as the cocktail mix. For 
instance, the other day I got into 
a discussion with one of the 
fellows about a tendency some 
of us indulge in kind of freely— 
the pastime of public criticism 
of fellow architects. You know, it 
is almost as rare to hear members 
of the medical profession criti- 
cize each other in public as it is 
not to hear about architects 
“criting” other architects in pub- 
lic. Something seems to be rad- 
ically wrong; perhaps we are 
just too much steeped in the mire 
of egotism not to feel that any- 
thing a contemporary does we 





This is what we, the Public Rela- 
tions Committee, hope will be the 
first in a continuing series of articles 
on that which affects us—as Archi- 
tects—“From the Ground Up . . .”. 





can do better. It'd be interesting 
if we could get together in a 
closed round table discussion 
and “crit” each others work. We 
might even learn something from 
the very source that we were 
ready to “blast off” on. 

It was rather surprising, after 
the October meeting, to find out 
just how little we, the architects, 
know about prestressed concrete. 
It happened that our structural 
engineer was in the audience, 
and for the first time that I can 
remember, the cordiality be- 
tween the architects and the 
engineers was so thick that it 
could have been cut with a knife. 
Now just so there is no misunder- 
standing, I have a very healthy 
respect for the structural engi- 
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neers, and I am forever amazed 
at the engineering strides and 
advances that they come up 
with. However, at some point in 
a job we also get into areas 
where we are on opposite sides 
of the fence and no end of dis- 
cussion and persuasive argu- 
ments flood through the drafting — 
room. As a matter of fact, I am 
sure that he sometimes wonders 
why he ever decided to be a 
structural engineer that deals 
with architects as I might have 
sometimes wondered what kind 
of world it would be without 
structural engineers. Yet, when 
we finally reach a decision it is 
usually a mutual one, and we 
are again calm until the next job 
or discussion. This to me, at any 
rate, produces productive infor- 
mation and knowledge for both | 
of us. He can no more agrec 
with me on all points than I can 
with him, but by discussing the 
controversial points that we have, 
we usually arrive at what we 
consider to be an acceptable 
solution. Had we patted each 
other on the back we wouldn't 
have come up with the type of 
solution desired. One thing I 
think we both realize—there is 
always more than one answer to 
a specific problem in this profes- 
sion that we married. Ee 
As you have probably gathered 
by now, this column isn’t being 
written to laud the profession; 
that is better left to those with 
more adjectives in their vocabu- 
lary. We do hope that we can 
create enough food for thought 
here to make some of the mem- 
bers get up from their drafting 
board and literally “broadside” 
this writer and our committee 
with comments—and it really 
doesn’t make any difference 
whether those comments are 
barbed or on the wings of a 
dove. The main thing is that you 
do care enough about what is 
going on to stop talking under 
your breath about it and get it 
into writing where, just maybe, 
it can be read by one of the 
members who might have an 
answer. 
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The best ideas are more exciting 
in CONCrete 


Concrete “pleats” and precast’ lace” 
create a temple of delicate beauty 


From the air, it’s a lacy, shimmering fan. Con- 
&regation B’nai Israel Synagogue of St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. Architect: Frank G. Bonsey, St. 
Petersburg. Structural Engineer: Joseph C. Rus- 
sello, Tampa, Florida. General Contractor: 
R. M. Thompson Company, Clearwater, Florida. 


Only concrete could have inspired it. The serrated roof line 
and sunscreen facade bring to this contemporary house of worship 
a stimulating, yet reverent beauty. 

And despite its dainty, fragile look, the structure is built to 
endure. All of concrete’s lasting strength is there. 

Today’s architects find the versatility of concrete gives opportunity 
for design that is economically practical and dramatically different. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 





ADDENDUM 


Men On The Go 


George J. Green has been 
named manager of the newly 
created Technical Services De- 
partment of M. Ecker & Co. He 
will work closely with architects 
in assisting them with specifica- 
tions and details on movable 
Vaughan walls gypsum drywall 
system. Mr. Green left his posi- 
tion as assistant manager of the 
architectural service department 
of the U. S. Gysum Co. to join 
the Ecker firm—a gypsum dry- 
wall systems contractor. 


“Chapels for Tomorrow” 
To Be Published 


Father Clement Borchers, su- 
perior general of the Glenmary 
Home Missioners, recently an- 
nounced the publication of 
“Chapels for Tomorrow,” a folio 
size book of architectural draw- 





ings. The drawings were selected 
from 256 entries in the Lercaro 
prize competition sponsored by 
the Liturgical Week 1960 and 
endowed by the Spaeth Founda- 
tion. 

“Chapels for Tomorrow” $1.00; 
copies of the book may be ob- 
tained by writing to Father 
Patrick O'Connell at Glenmary 
Home Missioners, Glendale, 
Ohio. 


Women’s Architectural 
League Announces 
New Board 


The following officers, direc- 
tors and committee chairmen 
will serve the Women’s Architec- 
tural League for the 1960-61 
year. 

Officers: 

President, Mrs. Walter H. 
Sobel; first vice president, Mrs. 
Harold Geilmani; second vice 
president, Mrs. Ray Stuermer; 
third vice president, Mrs. Jack 
Train; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. William Dunlap; recording 








secretary, Mrs. Robert H. Jessen; 
treasurer, Mrs. Ernest A. Mat- 
thews. 


Directors: 


Mrs. Edward L. Burch, Mrs. 
Frank W. Cauley. 


Committee Chairmen: 

Benefit “Cheret” 1961, Mrs. 
Edgar J. Manning; Finance, Mrs. 
Arthur Deimel; Hospitality, Mrs. 
Harry N. Marggraf; Legislative, 
Mrs. Lee C. Mielke; News Let- 
ter, Mrs. John D. Randall; Pub- 
lic Relations, Mrs. Edward Gray 
Halstead; Publicity, Mrs. R. Rea 
Esgar; Social, Mrs. Edward 
Petrazio. 


New Booklet Offered 
To Aid Computer Users 


A new 12-page booklet to 
aid manufacturers of computers, 
users of computers and manu- 
facturers of pedestal floors in the 
selection and maintenance of re- 
silient surfacing has been pub- 
lished by Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany’s Industrial Division. 
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CHICAGO CHAPTER 


Producers’ Council, Inc. 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicage 1 
Suite 2103 Ph. RA 6-0578 


—Today, building the greater VY. Chicago of Tomorrow” 
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It’s the aggregate that counts 


Materialite produces 
block that. . . weigh 40% less than sand and gravel block and 
20% less than block made with ordinary lightweight aggregates 
-.. meet A.S.T.M. Grade A” strength and absorption require- 
ments ... meet the Corps of Engineers’ drying shrinkage specifi- 
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HERCULEAN GIRDERS FROM VIERLING 
SUPPORT 11-STORY BRACH ADDITION: 


Massive 50 by 6 Foot Girders, 20 to 25 Tons Each, 
Fabricated For a Unique New Warehousing Facility 


E. J. Brach & Sons, Chicago quality candymakers, need 
250,000 additional square feet to consolidate their warehouse 
facilities. Available site at rear of plant was small, broken by 
both a truck traffic route and vital railroad spur. 


Specified support strength called for some columns to carry 
2% million pounds calculated load. Here jacks prepare 
girders as specially designed reinforcement is welded in. 
Actual construction contract was let to Carl E. Erickson Co. 


“e 
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Chey ‘iy 


Brach’s decided to have building overhang tracks, let traffic 
run through structure. Consulting Engineer Jack A. Scanlan 
designed steel portion of the addition. Vierling twin arc opera- 
tion (above) helped speed the fabrication of the structural steel. | 





These 72-inch girders were from 50 to 55 feet long, and 
weighed 20 to 25 tons apiece. Fabricated in Vierling’s 23rd St. 

Steel Plant, this girder and 11 more will carry a load of nine | 
floors of ultra-modern, air conditioned warehouse space. 


Here steel is positioned (left). Note rail spur.‘ Truck route 
runs between support columns. New addition will eliminate 
much of double handling costs necessary previously. 


While steel provided for Brach was unusual in stress my size 
specifications,:Vierling specializes in the fabrication jf steel, 
to your exact ‘specifications, delivered to the job when you 
need. it. May we have a chance to demonstrate our abilities 
with a bid, the next time you need steel? 


Designs In Steel Limited 
Only By Your Imagination 
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